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present study comes appropriately after the World Congress of Minister 
rWS; Erorffcotfon of Illiteracy (Teheran. S-19 Septembe 

'«» “ Ero/isaw- Arnold S. M 
Hely, Dlr^r of Adult Education ot the University of Adelaide, Australia 

p^grcmmes^ experience, in many countries^ cf the organization ofliteraq 

The author develops the idea that, apart from his main iok ofteachim 
children m primary schools, a teacher can have the second mission oj 
heiping to make adults literate. 

He emphasizes the importance of the training needed to fit teachers foi 
tfiis new tosfe* 

those *®rofessor Hely in his study are not necessarily 

In the hope that this study will encourage a fruitful exchange of Ideas 
on adult aducation, the Secretariat extends its thanks to Professor Hely for 
this contribmion to the great task of eradicating illiteracy. 
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1 Introduction 




The Third Commission of the Second World Conference on Adult 
Education, held in Montreal, stressed that in today’s world a crash 
programme in adult education is required with total community 
involvement and pointed out the special role of schools and school- 
teachers in such a crash programme: 

‘There is need for greater stress upon the role which can be played 
In adult education by the school and the whole teaching profession. 
We entrust teachers with the education of the whole child (vocational, 
aesthetic, cultural, civic and human values). Teachers do work with 
adults. With training they could do it better and more teachers could 
be involved. The schools have resources which should be available to 
adults as well as to children.’^ 

The literacy experts who met in Paris in 1962 to prepare plans for a 
possible world campaign for universal literacy also emphasized the 
need to mobilize all qualified persons for the campaign, drawing 
attention to the extent to which school-teachers might be called upon 
to carry the major burden in a national literacy programme. Their 
report pointed out that a wide variety of teachers could be used, 
ranging from full-time adult literacy teachers, who are recruited and 
paid for this purpose, to part-time volunteers who may work with or 
without remuneration. In all categories there is an indispensable need 
for women teachers as well as men. In areas where the illiteracy rate 
is high, it may be necessary to mobilize all available literate persons 
who are ready to undertake the training for this task. 



1. Second World Conference on Adult Edueatioa, p. 22-23. hrte, Unesco, 1963. (Edu- 
cational studies and documents, no. 4t.) 
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2 School-teachers 

and the education of adults 



The case for 

There arc two rr«ain reasons for involving departments of education, 
schools and teachers in adult literacy and adult education programmes. 
They range from the need to Integrate adult education more closely 
with the normal educational system to the harsh fact that In niany 
areas the local school-teacher Is the only person who has had teaching 
experience of any kind. 

School-teachers represent that small group of tS<e com munity which 
has had experience in teaching, in most cases, they have rfjcslved some 
form of training in educational psychology and in tcitching skills. 
Moreover, the teacher often lives in the community in which he teaches. 
He knows the local dialect and understands the psychology of the local 
people. In any case, to perform his teaching duties well, he must 
understand the social and economic environment from which his pupils 
come and to which they w'ill return. He is well equipped to assess the 
character and needs of the community, and with a little guidance and 
instruction, he can obtain the information needed to initiate local 
literacy programmes, continuing education courses or community 
development projects. 

Teaching children usually brings the teacher into close contact 
with eir parents, either Informally or through schcwi committees 
and parent-teacher associations. He finds himself forced to draw parents 
Into close association with the v/ork of the school and to discuss with 
them the nature and purpose of the school curriculum. This Is particu- 
larly true where the lociil community is responsible for the provision 
of school buildings and equipment. T? e understanding and support of 
parent are essential features of the effective performance of the school- 
teacher in his daily duties. Through dK'CUssions, he gradually acquires 
some undersunding of the kind of educational methods which work 
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for the organization of a literacy campaign upon the elementary 
school and its teachers Is to entrust them with tasks beyond their 
resources, tasks that can be carried out successfully only by a neglect 
of the primary function they perform — the education of children. 

The second group, concerned with the needs of adults, doubts 
whether school-teachers are the best people to take the lead in the 
teaching of adults. School-teachers, they point out, are trained to 
teach children, and the methods and techniques appropriate tc hil- 
dren are unsuitable for adults. Children are obliged by law to d 
school or do so at the Insistence of their parents. Furthermore, the 
teacher can exercise discipline in forcing the child to study, and punish- 
ment can fo»,n part of the process of encouraging the child to study 
assiduously. The adult, however. Is in most cases attending In a purely 
voluntary capacity and the teacher has no powers of discipline. 

No matter how Imaginative a school-teacher may be, the school 
curriculum tends to become formal in character and, to a certain 
degree, inflexible. In a general way, the role of the teacher is didactic, 
that of the young pupil, undoubting receptiveness. Spending most of 
his career in contact with Immature minds under circumstances in 
vhich his judgement and authority are not questioned, the teacher 
finds L difficult to adjust to the entirely different needs of adult 
education. The adult student may be unoducated in the formal sense 
and even illiterate, but he often has a native intelligence and maturity 
of mind, owing to the experience of his own life which may be greater 
In .some areas than that of the teacher. Here, unquestioning obedience 
or blind acceptance is neither appropriate, desirable, nor even possible. 
Questioning and doubt are a basic part of an adult's learning processes. 
Moreover, adults are quick to sense and resent any expression of 
superiority or tendency to talk down to them. Mannerisms, uncon- 
sciously adopted by even the most gifted school-teachers, who are 
constantly concern^ with the young and immature, may emerge. 



Conclusion 



The difficulties refer, ed to by those v'ho question the fitness of school- 
teachers to handle aault classes probably arise from the circumstances 
under which a teacher lives and works. They can be regarded as occu- 
pational hazards. But school-teachers vary tremendously. Some h<ive 
a natural aptitude for teaching adults and are extremely sensitive to 
the reactions of adult students and to their needs. Others adjust rapidly 
under the guidance of those who are more experienced in the special 
requirements of adult education. 

A world study of adult education will reveal that school-teachers 
have played a pioneering role in adult education activities and will 
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X continue to do so in Italy, for example, seventy-four out of seventy- 
five directors of the C entres of Popular Culture (1962-63) appointed 
by the National Union for the Struggle against Illiteracy v/ere school- 
teachers. They were selected as centre directors on the basis of the 
lading role they playeK in adult literacy programmes and community 
education, where they were principals or teachers of a local elementary 
school. Their contributions were made during their spare time and in 
a voluntary capacity. Although some were employed by the govern- 
mMt to work full-time in adult education work, many continued to 
perform their duties as directors in their free time. They continued 
to teach children In the elementary schools during the day and carried 
out their responsibilities for adult education w 5 rk in the evenings 
and at week-ends. Their understanding of the problems of the com- 
nnunity, their appreciation of the needs and attitudes of the adults, 
their Imaginative approach to the teaching of adults, and their energy, 
sympathy and enthusiasm, repr isent a fitting tribute to the contribu- 
^ j**' *^^®®*li®**’^***’* make in adult literacy programmes and community 
education. Though this is only one example, It typifies the rcle played 
by school-teachers wherever the educational needs of adults call for 
the devotion and self-sacrifice of gifted men. 

However, our principal concern is not with the contribution which 
can be made to adult education by a few gifted and Interested school- 
teachers, but rather with the role of the school-teachers as a whole 
in a national programme of adult literacy and adult education. Hence, 
we must examine the varying nature and character of national plans 
vvhich depend. In part, upon the utilization of schools and teachers for 
their successful implementation. We must examine the different 
training programmes which have been introduced to give school- 
tMcheis an understanding of the teaching methods appropriate to the 
education of adults and out-of-school youth.We must look Into the 
different conditions under which school-teachers are employed in 
literacy or community education programmes and the nature of the 
courses they organize and teach. Such a study will at least throw some 
light on how certain types of training or employment practices can 
make the best possible use of the skills and qualifications of school- 
teachers in literacy and follow-up educational p.'^rammes for adults. 
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3 Training of school-teachers 

for adult literacy 
programmes and community 
education 



National plans for the eradication of illiteracy and for the establish- 
ment of a permanent structure for the continuing education of the 
whole popuhtion must sooner or later take Into account 
needs of those who are being called upon 

gramme as administrators or teachers. The plann ng of the oinpaign 

Is in Itself a tacit recognition that the task can no longer be I* “ 
p<»rly coiSinated Efforts of voluntary organizations or dedicated 

*"A'h?gh proportion of those engaged as teachers or 

drive against adult illiteracy will continue, of 

part-time, devoting only their spare time to sm^thlv and 

No maior adult education programme can progress smoothly ana 

rapidly, however, if its Implementation is left entirely to P®°P'® 
spare only a few hours for adult literac Xwork out of a busy life 
dev«ed to other interests and responsibilities. No matter how gifted 
;rdIdlci^ theVmay be. their interest in adult literacy programmes 

or community education work must remain ^are^^^ 

rather than of the professional. Inevitably, many of then, will have ilttie 
knowledge or understanding ot the mot^'^^tlon and needs of the un- 
educated^ adults or of the teaching methods and skHls required in th 
Sng of adult students. There must be a staff of able and qualified 
oeoDle who are engaged full-time In the specialized field of 
S^mlon ltTs they who must lead and guide the army of part-time 
workers who have been mobilized to carry the literacy programmes to 

* part-time workers in 

undeSnr "Ot «,ulr«l by intuition or in«in« 

and although they an be acquired by a sensitive peiwn through trial 
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and error and through experience, the process is often lengthy and 
haphazard. Today there exists a fairly sound body of knowledge 
concerning the education r>f adults which stretches from methods and 
media appropriate to remedial education in basic literacy to advanced 
leadership techniques in community development projects, or to 
specialized training in vocational skills. Carefully designed training 
courses can make this body of knowledge available to those who must 
carry responsibilities in the field of adult literacy programmes and 
community education. 

in the early stages of several national campaigns, school-teachers 
were assumed, being trained or at least experienced in teaching 
techniques, to be able to transfer skills which worked with children 
to adults; indeed, they were often successful. Th» over-all results, 
however, indicated that the techniques and approaches appropriate 
for adults were distinct from those needed for children. School- 
teachers needed guidance and training before they could operate 
effectively in community education programmes involving adult 
students. 

An examination of the various types of training programmes in 
countries where a national campaign against aduit illiteracy is under 
way reveals a gradual trend towards uniformity in the pattern of 
training facilities provided, even though the development of graduated 
training programmes may have differed quite markedly from one coun- 
try to another. In examining the nature and scope of the special train- 
ing necessary for teaching adult literacy classes, or for participating 
in community education, we can conveniently deal with the program- 
mes under the following broad headings; (a) training within the curri- 
culum of teacher-training colleges; (b) training courses at national or 
district level; (c) in-service training by supervisors and inspectors; 
(d) interdepartmental conferences and workshops; (e) graduate and 
post-graduate courses in universities; (f) attendance at international 
conferences and training seminars; and (g) training pamphlets and 
publications. 



The training college curriculum 

One could just as easily end (rather than begin) an analysis of various 
training programmes with an examination of the aduit education 
training given to students in teacher-training institutions. In some ways, 
it would be more logical to do so. In many countries the introduction 
of formal training courses on adult education within the curriculum 
of the teacher-training colleges represents the last step in the evolu- 
tion of a reasonably comprehensive programme of training. The first 
need is to provide training in adult eduation methods for school- 
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teachers who are already working In village schools and who arealready 
l»lng asked to take responsibility for adult literacy work. Various 
snort refresher training courses can be introduced to give teachers 
and administrators actually engaged In adult literacy courses a better 
understanding of the problems involved and the techniques needed 
to overcome them. Later, the training programme can be completed 
by providing instruction on adult education within the framework of 
the curricula of teacher-training colleges. 

An interesting trend is the recent plan to introduce sections ^n 
adult education in the syllabus of institutions which train young 
teachers. This will constitute the first step in any training programme 
for teachers who will be engaged In adult literacy programmes. The 
trend is possibly more noticeable in countries where the inauguration 
of a major campaign against adult illiteracy coincides with a decision to 
adopt the principle of the 'community school* with its responsibilities 
for the education of adults and out-of-school youth, as well as the chil- 
dren within the schools. 



Even if formal courses on adult and community education do not 
figure in the training college curriculum, it does not necessarily follow 
that the trainee teachers have no opportunity to gain an understanding 
of the principles of community education before they graduate and 
take up schc^Uteachlng. Opportunities are often provided through 
extra-curricular activities. In the United Arab Republic, for example, 
the training colleges function as community centres for the residential 
arew immediately surrounding the college buildings. Senior students 
at the training college volunteer to take adult literacy classes for people 
living in the district. Women students take adult classes In home 
science subjects such as cooking, nutrition, dressmaking and embroi- 
dery. The facilities of the training college, both sports and academic, 
may be used by the community. 

The literacy and community education plan adopted in the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan is an interesting example of a plan which 
suited Its training programme with the Introduction of theoretical 
Md practical tramlng in community education. It is also an indicative 
of the gradual change from dependence upon 'fundamental edu- 
ution teams to greater reliance upon the local school-teachers fo»* 
leadership in literacy programmes and education for village develop- 
ment. The present rural teachers’ training college of Haware-Irbid was 
established in October 1955, primarily as a centre for fundamental 
eduution, with the intention of making full use of the services of a 
small fundamental education team which had returned to Jordan after 
passing through the training course at the Unesco fundamental edu- 
cation centre (ASFEC) at Sirs-el-Layyan in Egypt. 

The curriculum indudes training in fundamenul eduution techni- 
ques, as well as in the skills required by a teacher in a rural elemenury 
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school. It was felt that teachers should be adequately trained (a) to 
teach children in rural elementary schools: (b) to relate such teach- 
Inf to the environment In which the children will live and work after 
leaving school: and (c) to take a lead in village development and in adult 
literacy work. 

The curricula of the rural teachers' training colleges at Beit Hanina 
and Hawara-Irbid have three main sections: (a) general education: 
(b) professional education: and (c) rural education. The general edu- 
cation course includes such topia as Islamic religion, Arabic and 
English languages, social studies, science, physical training and book 
keeping. This section is designed to broaden the rural school-teacher's 
outlook and to equip him with a sound basis of knowledge for his 
future career as a teacher. The section on professional education 
covers such fields as child psychology, educational psychology, special 
methods of teaching, practical teaching, production of audio-visual 
aids and school administration. 

The third section on rural education is most closely related to this 
study. It rovers rural sociology, rural co-opemion, practical and theo- 
retical agriculture, agricultural extension, health and sanitation exten- 
sion, fundamental education, adult education and practical field work 
in community projects and village schooi-teacning. The course lasts 
two years. Those enrolled must have completed their secondary 
education and attained a university entrance stand ird. Two hours per 
week are devoted to rural education and literacy work. In the second 
year, the students do fundamental education field work in selected 
villages around tu.2 training colleges. The section on adult literacy 
covers such areas as (a) language, reading and writing: (b) selection of 
suitable reading primers for adults; (c) definition, causes and methods 
of combating illiteracy; (d) how to start literacy ampaigns; and (e) the 
capacity of adults to learn. 

in their field work, the trainees go through the following stages. 

‘Orientation. The students, guided by the field instructor, have to 
acquaint themselves with the site of the village, the local leaders, the 
family heads and other people of the village. 

‘Study and research. The trainees study different aspev - of village 
life: social, economic, educational and hygienic This study is carried 
out through observations, interviews and questionnaires. 

‘Planning and implementation. The students plan projects for the 
current year based on their research and study. Since certain projects 
will have been initiated by the previous year's students, the trainees 
have the dual responsibility of completing projects already started and 
of starting new projects which will be completed by the students of the 
following year. 

‘Evaluation. The trainees have to evaluate their own work during 
the year and find out what success, if any, has been achieved. At the 
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end of the year, they inust prepare a detailed report about the pro- 
jects undertaken and cornpleted, and the progress achieved,’* 

The types of projects undertaken fay the trainees at the rural 
teachers’ training colleges at Beit Hanina and Hawara-Irbid include 
literacy classes for adults, courses on child care, health and nutri- 
tion for women, construction and widening of reeds, Improvement of 
water supplies and agricultural improvements, and the esttbllsh- 
ment of co-operatives in transport, public bakeries and agricultural 
machinery. 

Tile preceding programme is relatively common in the developing 
countries where the move towards the concept of the community 
school has been a noticeable feature of the education system. It is 
partially a result of International assistance in the field of elementary 
and community education, but more particularly, the influence of 
Unesco experience and co-operation. In the case of Jordan, the first 
step was the setting up of a fundamenul education centre at Hawara- 
Irbid to make use of the skills and qualifications of Jordanian graduates 
from the Unesco Arab States Fundamental Education Training Centre 
at SIrs-el-Uyyan. When the new centre was established, it was changed 
almost Immediately into a rural teacher-training college, aimed at 
turning out rural teac rs equipped with an understanding of funda- 
menul education techniques. After modification, the curriculum was 
adopted by the older rural t«iachers* training college at Belt Hanina 
and finally the section on community education was included in the 
curriculum of all Jordanian teacher-training colleges. 

A similar pattern can be traced ir. other countries. In Thailand, the 
initial project was the Thalland-Une'co Fundamental Education Centre 
for training fundamental education expem who would work In teams 
in the villages. In 1956, a new projett, called the Thalland-Unesco 
Rural Teacher Training Prcject (TURTEP), was initiated for the train- 
ing of teachers for the rural areas of Thailand. In the words of the 
agreement between Unesco and the Thai Ministry of Education, ‘the 
purpose of the Rural Teacher Training Project is to establish a pilot 
centre for the training of rural school-teachers who will be expected 
to carry out the double role of education and community leader. 
The training provided will combine the techniques of fundamenul 
eduution and the methods of teaching children, and it should enable 
the student-teachers to relate their teaching of the school subjecu 
to the concerns and needs of the schoolchildren at different ages. 
Furthermore, they [the student-teachers] shall acquire the techniques 
of guiding adults and youths who are out school In the Improvement 
of their community and of their living sundards (health, citizenship, 

1. Jamil Abu Malwir, 'Evaluaition of the curriculum of Belt Henine Rural Taacher 

Traintnf College*, p. 4-5, Beirut, American University, 1962. (Unpublished thesis.) 
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making a living, housing, etc.), in this way, the school under them 
[village school-teachers and student teachers] will serve as an educa- 
tional centre and community centre as well’.’ 

The training methods evolved at TURTEP have now been adopted 
by twenty-five out of the twenty-six training colleges established in 
Thailand. A sum of approximately 110,000 bahts is provided in the 
education budget to introduce a section on community education and 
community development In the curriculum of the teacher-training 
colleges. These twenty-five colleges work with about 150 schools 
situated In villages close to the training colleges themselves. The com- 
munity education section within the training college curriculum is 
somewhat similar to the rural education sections in the curriculum 
of the Jordan teacher-training colleges. It includes units on how to make 
a community survey, how to distinguish and make use of local leader- 
ship, how to make use of local natural resources for community devel- 
opment, and how to work with other government and voluntary 
agencies in village development programmes. 

During the second year of his training, the Thai trainee teacher 
spends one term doing field work. During each term, therefore, one- 
third of the second-year students are out In the field. They a**?! divided 
into teams of four to eight trainees and sent to selected village sciiools. 
During the period of three months' field work, the members of the 
te^m alternate between teaching children in the village school and 
participating in carrying out community development projects. At 
any one period, half the team will be teaching in the school while the 
rest of the team is working with the villagers. The two sections of the 
team change duties at stated intervals, and those who were teaching 
take up work in the village vvhiie the others return to the school 
and gain teaching practice. 



National, regional and district training courses 

There is some similarity from country to country in the range of short- 
term refresh".^!* training courses, organized for school-teachers involved 
in adult Mceracy programmes and community education. There are, 
for example, courses at the national level designed for education 
officers employed full-time in adult education work; courses at the 
national level for specially selected school-teachers who have shown 
particular interest and leadership in work with adults; courses for 
sch(x>l principals who have not been through a teacher-training college, 
or who are unfamiliar with the new rural education or community 

1. ‘The Thtliand-Unesco Rural Teacher Training Project (TURTEP)’. p. 1-2. Uboi. 
Th'iiand, n.d. 
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development sections of the teacher-training college curriculum; 
and finally* there are courses at the district and provincial level for 

school-teachers who will be taking literacy classes or participatine in 
community education. re 

In Thailand, for example, there is an annual training course at the 
national level, of one to two weeks’ duration, for mass-education 
officers and librarians. This course, given in residence, is devoted to an 
in-service training programme designed to raise the qualifications of 
full-time staff members of the Division of Adult Education, who are 
employed either in the mass-education section or in the libraries’ 
s^ion (libraries in Thailand come under the direction of the Ministry 
of tduation and a-e regarded as part of the follow-up work in adult 
literacy programmes). The curriculum of the course covers govern- 
ment policy and regulations, adult psychology, learning habits and 
motivations; methods of teaching adults, the relation of adult and mass 
education to community development and to the work of other social 
and development agencies; the use of audio-visual aids; sociology 
with special reference to the village situation and the leadership 
pattern in the 1 hal village; and special sections on libraries. 

About once every two years a national training course Is arranged 
for adu.s education workers, the greatest percentage of whom are 
school-teachers teaching in adult literacy classes and in the continuing 
education classes. The number involved in these national training 
courses remains relatively restricted; about forty in each course. Those 
attending are selected on the basis of marked interest in the liter- 
acy programme and outstanding leadership in work with adults. The 
course is similar to the one for full-time mass-education workers 

but with more stress on direa teaching methods and on leadership 
techniques. 

At the changwad or provincial level in Thailand, orientation courses 
of two days’ duration are arranged for elementary school-teachers in 
the chan^ad. One day is devoted to questions relating to regular 
tMching in the school and one to a discussion of adult education work. 
We find a similar practice In Italy where short refresher courses are 
provided for school-teachers with the aim of Improving the quality 
of elementary school-teaching, and of providing the assembled 
teachers with some Instruction in the knowledge and skills necessary 
for teaching adults. ' 

fhailand-Unesco Fundamental Education Centre 
(TUFEC) at Ubol, which previously trained fundamental education 
teams, is now providing residential refresher courses for the princi- 
pals of rural elementary schools who have never been through a 
teacher-training college but who went straight Into teaching after 
completing their secondary school education. These courses, though 
longer and more intensive than the orientation courses referred to 
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above, have much the same objectives — the raisins of the veneral 
ir '‘"f* ‘f the ruralUmentary schcils^anl tt Sg 
^ (principals) in the teaching techniques necessary in 
adult literacy programmes and community education. 

In VIet-Nam, similar refresher courses have been Introduced for the 
provincial Inspectors and school principals. The aim is to raise the 
mvel of elementary educatio'i, introduce rural education leaders to 

®*®*”«"“**y school within the framework 
of the strategic hamlet’, and to familiarize them with the concept of 
the community s iool and iu Implication for existing elementary 
TiS!min*“r these refresher courses, an in-service 

19A1 " the ampus of the Saigon Normal School. Between 

L!? * Vl. . refresher courses were held involving 220 parti- 
* r traitiing centre and is designed to raise the 

qualifiratlons of educatronal leaders and administrators who will, 

refresher courses for elementary school- 

ft!? province or district. Therefore 

we f nd that in the first three courses, 38 of the participants were 

prTn'Xab. ^ ‘"****^°" *"**^^2 were sS 

The cui*rlcuium of the course included lectures and student discus- 
s^lons on: (a) problems of curriculum in the elementary school; (b) the 
problem of time-ttble (weekly schedule) in relation to each subject per 
h!^^f?**^*/\** reading books for children; (d) education in 
.2?! * hamlets ; (e) the organization of short-term courses for 
^tegic hamlets ; (0 community education; (g) plans tor converting 
ordinary primary schools into community schools; (h) the programme 

psychology, and (k) learning how to operate audio-visual aids, make 
d^entary^le!??**^^ conduct simple science experiments at the 

Of these, our study is concerned only with (f> and (i). that is with 
community education and the plan to convert ordinary primary schools 
Into community schools. Six lecture sessions of two^ hours’^uration 
were devoted to community education. These sessions included: 
(1) elementary community schools in Vlet-Nam; ( 2 ) methods of com- 

schooh H ^^L*"** u\ °****"j*‘”*J running a community 

mSs I? converting ordinary elementary 

scl^ls in Viet-Nam into community schools. ' 

programme in Ecuador, in operation since 

tof7enM?Jd f o^the teachers, supervisors and administra- 

tors engag^ in implementing the programme. In December 1962, 

f Education In Ecuador organized a 
first short basic course on literacy teaching techniques designed exclu- 
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siveiy for the provincial directors of education and school inspector' 
Those attending were brought up to date in the general techniques of 
adult education, with special reference to techniques more directly 
applicable to literacy courses for adults. School inspectors then selected 
capable and 'enterprising* teachers in their own districts, and gave 
them a short, intensive training course which covered organization 
of literacy classes, publicity and enrolment, and guidance in the most 
effective ways of using the primer Ecuador with adult students. 

The regional supervisors who are full-time members of the staff 
of the Department of Adult Education in Ecuador also organized short 
refresher courses for provincial organizers, administrators and teach- 
ers, to introduce them to the new literacy-teaching techniques and 
general administration aspects of the new plan and programmes. 

Fifteen-day training courses for inspectors who are responsible for 
acting as co-ordinators of the new literacy programmes are arranged. 
The programme for the training course covers the following 
subjects: 

1. General youth and adult eduution plan 

(a) Distinctive features of adult and youth education in Ecuador. 

(b) Objectives of general plan. 

(c) Stages; duration and content of each. 

(d) Planning. 

(e) Central, provincial and local organization. 

(f) Education for community development. 

2. Fundamenul literacy teaching 

(a) Problem of literacy in the >vorId. 

(b) Illiteracy and general social and economic development. 

(c) Analysis of problem of illiteracy in Ecuador. 

(d) Basic ideas underlying concept of functional literacy teaching. 

(e) Psychological characteristics of the illiterate adult. 

(f) Census of illiteracy. 

3. Arithmetic training 

Methods for the teaching of arithmetic to adults in first-cycle course. 

4. Adult education 

(a) Philosophy of adult education. 

(b) Scope and extent of adult education programmes in Ecuador. 

(c) Most suiuble methods of teaching adults. 

5. The reading primer Ecuador 

(a) Linguistic aspect. 

(b) Pedagogical aspect. 

(c) Structure. 

(d) Practical demonstrations of using primer through observation and teaching 
under supervision. 

(e) Evaluation of primer. 

6. Use of audio-visual aids. 

7. General principles for the organization of literacy centres. 
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The primers and books used in the training sessions are those the teach- 
er will use iater in his own adult classes. So far, the training courses 
organized in Ecuador have concentrated upon ‘literacy teaching’, but 
further traf-^ing programmes vv'hich will give school-teachers a broader 
idea of aduic education are being planned. At the moment there is 
no provision for a unit on adult '^nd community education within the 
curricula of teacher-training institutions, but here again, there are 
plans for a special section on adult education in the final year of the 
syllabus of teacher-training schools. 



In-service training by supervisors and inspectors 

One feature which almost all national plans appear to have in common 
is their understandable concern with training programmes designed 
specifically for the supervisors and inspectors who will be carrying the 
direct responsibility for the implementation, organization, administra- 
tion and supervision of the programme. 

In Ecuador, the first organized national ti Jning courses were 
designed exclusively for provincial directors of education and for school 
inspectors. In the same way, the first national training courses intro- 
duced in the United Arab Republic for people concerned with the 
literacy campaign were planned for programme supervisors (inspectors 
and sub-inspectors). 

It is natural enough that this should be so, since it is they who will 
be responsible for all arrangements made for the training of part-time 
teachers who will do the actual teaching in adult literacy classes. 
School inspectors in Ecuador return to their districts after the comple- 
tion of their own training course, select potential literacy teachers and 
give them a short refresher training course covering the nature and 
scope of the literacy campaign and the teaching methods to be used 
in adult literacy classes. The •’esponsibility for the training of part- 
time teachers for the literacy classes often rests with these school 
inspectors and supervisors. Not all the training they provide takes the 
form of short, intensive residential or non-residential refresher courses. 
Inspectors and supervisors carry on a continuing, less formal, form of 
in-service training through the day-by-day process of inspection and 
supervision. When visiting literacy classes, they can quietly advise 
young teachers on methods of teaching and assist them through a 
frank and helpful discussion of problems met by the teacher in his 
classes. In certain cases, teachers from a given area are called together 
once a month (or three or four times a year) to have a general discussion 
on government plans, departmental regulations, and on special prob- 
lems being met by the teachers in their adult class work. Through 
conuct between supervisors and inspectors on the one hand and the 
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actual teachers of adult literacy classes on the other, the young teachers 
gradually acquire a training in the special field of adult education and 
a knowledge of the techniques and methods most appropriate to the 
teaching of adults. 



Interdepartmental conferences and workshops 

Today there is a growing need for closer liaison and co-operation 
between the many agencies concerned with adult education and 
community development, and for a much wider understanding of what 
each individual department is doing In the field of community develop- 
ment and education. Recognition of this need has led to the holding 
of interdepartmental training conferences or workshops at frequent 
intervals. This type of conference permits a pooling of experiences and 
contributes to a greater unity in teaching techniques and approaches. 

School-teachers, or their representatives, participate in most of 
these interdepartmental conferences, for it is often the school-teacher 
in the last resort who wilt be called upon to act as the liaison agent at 
the village level for all the specialized agencies. 



Graduate and post-graduate courses in universities 

As we have seen, muc*» of the training received by school-teachers 
(and others) engaged In one way or another in adult literacy campaigns 
or in adult and community education Is received in the form of short, 
intensive refresher courses specially designed to acquaint them with 
the latest developments in the field of adult education. A few school- 
teachers may have been fortunate enough to have received in addition 
some form of training as students in a teacher-training school. A later 
development is the move to Introduce courses on adult and community 
education into the syllabus of universities or institutions of higher 
learning. These university courses may vary from a special unit in an 
undergraduate course in education to special post-graduate courses for 
a higher degree in adult and community education. In the Philippines, 
the univefsities offer a special section on ad 'lit education and commu- 
nity development In the normal degree of education. On the whole, 
this development has not yet become a particularly significant feature 
of the training programmes. 



international conferences and training courses 

Attendance at International conferences on adult education, or parti- 
cipation In International training courses, undoubtedly plays an Impor- 
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ttnt part in the training of today’s adult education leaders. Here again, 
we are concerned more with the training of administrators and super- 
visors who are engaged professionally and full-time In adult and com- 
munity education, rather than with elementary school-teachers who 
niay devote a proportion of their leisure hours to teaching illiterate 
adults to read and write. There can be little doubt, howev#»r. that 
participation in overseas conferences on adult education by even a 
relatively limited number of leaders has been an influential factor in 
implementing new ideas, approaches and techniques at all levels. These 
conferences or training experiences have already led to a greater 
degree of uniformity in philosophy, programmes and practices in adult 
and community education throughout the world. It is a development 
which has been encouraged and fostered in recent years by the greater 

availability of overseas scholarships for adult education leaders 

scholarships which make it possible for them to visit other countries 
and to study the organization of literacy and community education 
programmes and the metheds and techniques used. 

In recent years, international exchanges have been increasing. 

k *'^**^^* P*’®**^''™^** made It possible for overseas teachers to 
benefit from national training courses in selected countries. One example 
k teachers* training colleges in Thailand and in 

the Philippines which provide not only training courses in community 
education for nationals of the two countries concerned, but also places 
for students from surrounding countries. In addition, there are the 
Staining centres, such as Crefel for Latin America and 
ASFEC for the Arab States* which provide training courses for people 
from a number of countries in the regional area. For example, Jordan 
has sent over sixty of Its officers to the training course at Sirs-el-Layyan 
In 5gypt, and under the 1965/66 programme five Unesco scholarships 
have been awarded to members of the staffs of the rural teachers’ 
training colleges for men In Jordan — In general adult education and 
audiovisual aids — ^whlle three fellowships have been granted to women 
teachers who have been appointed to the new rural teachers* training 
colleges for women. These latter fellowships are in the fields of educa- 
tional psychology, general science and home economics. As iri the 
existing rural teachers* training colleges for men, the suffof the women 
teachers training college will be concerned with turning out teachers 
competent to teach not only children but also to carry out literacy 
and general adult eduation programmes with adults in the villages of 
rural Jordan. * 

Training pamphlets and publications 

One fiiriy common method of supplementing training for teachers 
undertaking adult education work, or at least for making them more 
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familiar with the latest experiments and information on policy, practice, 
methods and results of research. In the field of literacy work with 
adults or specific aspects of community education programmes, is the 
provision of a series of simple training manuals or pamphlets. In most 
countries covered by this study, the responsible departments provide 
newsletters and circulars for principals and school-teachers engaged 
in adult and community education work, and Jiome have produced a 
very wide range of simple pamphlets on various aspects of adult 
education and the community education programme. While such 
letters, circulars, reports, directions and training pamphlets may not, 
by themselves, pro*'e adequate as a training method, they certainly 
provide a most useful follow-up to other training programmes and are 
a means of keeping teachers in touch with thci latest developments in 
the field. 
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National plans for the eradication of illiteracy or for the setting up 
of adult education programmes differ In the extent to which they 
call upon the assistance of school-teachers for the implementation 
of the plan and In the nature of the conditions under which school- 
teachers are employed in the programmes. There are no absolutes. 
Even in plans where no specific reference is made to school-teach- 
ers, their participation in national literacy programmes is often quite 
marked. 

Employment practices In adult literacy program.mes indicate that 
no sharp distinction is drawn between elementary school-teachers and 
other members of the community. The conditions of employment are 
exactly the same for both groups. In some situations, however, a 
distinction is drawn between trained school-teachers and other mem- 
bers of the community, in the United Arab Republic, for example, an 
honorarium of £(E)2 to £(E)3 a month Is paid to school-teachers 
taking adult literacy classes, whereas other citizens with the necessary 
educational qualifications who act as part-time teachers for adult 
literacy classes are expected to do so In a purely voluntary capacity. 

Employment conditions for school-teachers are defined by the 
national programmes for the eradication of Illiteracy and for adult 
education and therefore vary from one country to another. These 
variations can, however, be classified to a certain extent: 

. Teachers are expected to participate in adult literacy programmes 
without any remuneration. 

2. Teachers participate in educational work with adults without 
payment in money, but receive recognition or rewards of a non- 
monetary type. 

3. Teachers receive no extra payment for teaching in adult classes, but 
receive time off from normal school work to compensate for the 
extra teaching load involved in adult literacy work, or alternatively. 
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undertake the teaching of adults as part of the normal school work 
and during school hours. 

Teachers receive a token payment for any adult education course 
they take which is regarded as a payment for meals and travelling 
expenses rather than as an honorarium for the teaching. 

The teacher is paid a prescribed salary, on an hourly or monthly basis, 
for any class he may take with adults outside normal school hours. 



Voluntary participation 

in many developing countries the problem of mass illiteracy is so great 
and the available financial resources so limited that the only plan 
which promises reasonably rapid success appears to be one in which 
ail educational resources are mobilized in a vast voluntary effort to 
eradicate Illiteracy within a short period of time. Illiteracy is seen as a 
national challenge in the developing countries which are now seeking 
to modernize themselves aftcjr the achievement of national independ- 
ence. Governments feel justified in asking and, in fact, demanding the 
voluntary contribution of educated citizens in the campaign against 
illiteracy. In a period of national effort and revolutionary change this 
task is regarded as no more than a national patriotic duty which edu- 
cated citizens owe to their fellows. 

Teachers are as responsive to appeals to the spirit of patriotism as 
are other social and professional groups in the community. In many of 
the developing countries, particularly in Asia, the schot J-teacher has 
traditionally held a position of great respect in the community, based 
in part upon his participation in community affinirs. His advice and 
guidance were sought on community problems quite outside normal 
teaching duties. ‘The master did not live confined in his school. His life 
was mixed with that of the community. He was a kind of adviser much 
listened to in every field— political, cultural, judicial, as well as econo- 
mic. in the village, each time people had to dig a canal, build a market, 
elect a mayor or marry off their children, the schoolmaster's advice 
was sought. In addition to his teaching role, the schoolmaster was also 
a physician, an astrologer, a scholar and a judge. To ail the villagers, he 
was the very symbol of wisdom. Moreover, he aimed at forming 
disciples worthy of the scholar's tradition, that is to say, men being 
conscious of their duties towards the people whom they had the 
mission to inform and iead.'^ 



1. Nguyen-Huu-Chinh, 'Situation of Asian teachers on the political and national 
level’, Delhi, World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP), 1963. (Paper presented at the Asian Meeting of Experts on the Sutus 
of Teachers, Delhi, 1963.) 
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The sutus of education has. If anything, risen during the last few 
years. Governments In the developing countries give to education a 
high place In programmes of national reconstruction and consider 
Investment In human resources as an essential condition of alt real 
progress. At the same time, there appears to be a paradoxical fall in 
the relative status of the school-teacher as compared with other 
professional groups. This is. In part, due to the rising significance of 
professional groups which had previously been less Important, e.g., 
engineers, agricultural scientists, chemists, economists, lawyers or 
doctors. The Importance of these professions In the States emerging 
from colonialism is obvious. These experts are often called upon to 
advise and guide at the national and provincial level and they take an 
active part in community affairs In a voluntary capacity. The school- 
teacher. on the other hand, no longer seems to be completely adequate 
for new national needs. Many school-teachers have received their 
training in educational philosophies or systems more appropriate to the 
industrially developed colonial power than to the agricultural or pas- 
toral country which has just gained national freedom. Education is 
more Important than ever but the appropriateness of the education 
being provided becomes suspect. 

Teachers must modify educational practices in the school to bring 
their teaching more closely into line with the essential needs of the 
community in which the pupils live and work. Moreover, their status 
will be determined in part by the degree to which they contribute 
educational leadership outside, as well as within the school walls. 
Many leaders of the teaching profession in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America strongly support voluntary involvement of school-teachers In 
community education and community development on the grounds 
that such participation is essential to the re-establishment of the status 
of teachers at a higher level. 

In a paper presented at the WCOTP conference on 'Status of Teacners’, 
held in Delhi In 1963, Dr. Nguyen-Huu Chlnh, secretary-general of the 
General Association of Teachers of VIet-Nam, said: *ln our days we 
have a tendency to limit our role within the four walls of the class-room. 
Such a view of our professional duty is certainly praiseworthy, but Is it 
sufficient in the context of an und.*rdeveloped nation undergoing a 
revolution as Is the case of most Aslan countries? 

•At the present time, our nations are going through a decisive 
phase of our history. We have to face many equally Important tasks: 
defence of political Independence, national reconstruction, struggle 
against famine, misery and Ignorance, establishment of an authentic 
democracy adapted to the conditions of the country, fight against 
subversion, etc. Such tasks demand great efforts and sacrifices on the 
part of ail citizens. In such a context, does the view of the teacher*s 
role as an exclusively professional one risk being overtaken? 
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‘If the teacher lives in his “ivory tower” and only looks after his 
class-room, the community people will consider him not so important as 
those whose activities have a direct and immediate influence on their 
lives.’< 

One of the recommendations passed by the delegates; attending 
theWCOTP conference supported the views expressed by Nguyen- 
HuU‘Chinh. The recommendation states that; Mn order to raise the 
prestige of the teaching profession on the national level, there is 
strong obligation on the part of teachers to lead and to participate 
actively in matters of importance to the community, the State and the 
Nation.’^ 

Elementary school-teachers are expected to teach in adult literacy 
classes in a voluntary capacity in many countries. In the Viet-Nam ;e 
literacy campaign between 1951 and 1956, no specific reference was 
made to school-teachers. Any reasonably educated individual could 
seek appointmem as a part-time teacher for adult literacy classes and, 
after an educational test, could be registered as a monlteur sp6cialis6. 
The categories of appointment (provisional, temporary, daily) and of 
payment were somewhat complex and later the system was replaced. 
All appointments were brought within the official regulations govern- 
ing the appointment and payment of temporary teachers under 
statutes relating to school-teachers employed by the State. Until 1956, 
however, part-time teachers of adult literacy classes were, in fact, 
paid for their work. 

In 1956, the Viet-Nam campaign against illiteracy was reorganized 
and the new regulation called upon elementary school-teachers to 
give their services voluntarily and without payment in ;he campaign 
against illiteracy; they were not, however, required by law to volun- 
teer. They were catted upon as a specially well-equipped group to 
take a lead in the literacy programme but were not subject tc oenal- 
ization if they failed to volunteer. We find, in fact, that only a minority of 
the school-teachers did respond. !.i 1961-62, there were 20,012 school- 
teachers employed in the public schools in Viet-Nim and 8,338 in 
private schools — a total of 28,350 school-teachers in ail. Of these, no 
more than 1,800, or approximately 6 per cent, were registered in 
the same year with the Department of Private, Adult and Popular 
Education, as being willing to undertake literacy classes on a voluntary 
basis. 

These figures are a proof of the lack of compulsion rather than 
a reflection of a lack of patriotism on the part of school-teachers as a 
social group. Possibly, too, they are a reflection of other demands 
being made upon school-teachers for voluntary services in the com- 

1. Nguyen-Huu-Chinh, op. cit., p. 17-18. 

2. WCOTP, Annual Aeport, 1963, p. 47, Washington. D.C.. 1964. 
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munlty. Moreover, even if the percentage of school-teachers volun- 
teering for unpaid literacy work seems small, we should note tnat 
school-teachers represented almost two-thirds of the volunteers 
active In adult literacy programmes In that particular year. 

The dropping of the provisions relating to the payment of an hono- 
rarium to teachers taking adult literacy classes is less a matter of prin- 
ciple than a result of financial difficulties. A major extension of 
VIec-Namese literacy campaign was Impossible m 
to a ’ part-time teachers taking the literacy classes. While voluntary 
teachers are normally unpaid, the Government still accepts the need 
to make a payment In special cases. For example. In isolated mountain 
areas where ethnic minorities live, and where the rate of Illiteracy 
is higher than the national average, the 

effective literacy campaign are more complex. Often the ethnic m - 

nority speak a dialect or language for which there is. as yet, no written 

alphabet. Teaching them to be ll’^erate in Viet-Namese calls for a 

knowledge of local languages and for special skills. 

literacy classes in these remote areas are therefore 

rarlum^ of 500 Viet-Namese dollars a month when thy ttke a hteracy 

course with a non-Viet-Namese-speaklng group of adults. 



Non-monetary rewards 

Even if no moneti / payment Is made to teachers taking literacy 
classes It does not necessarily follow that the school-teacher receives 
no reward at all for his effort. Apart from the recognition and respect 
his activities may draw from his adult students or from the village 
community as a whole, the national plan may provide material rewards 
The most common provision of this kind is to take 
extent and success of school-teachers’ participation in adult literacy 
programmes or community education when determining promotion 
Jnd salary increments. In some rases a token payment, ^uch as the 
^moderate allowance* in the Philippines, my made o .. 
taking literacy classes, but the significance of this token payment is 
far outweighed as an incentive by the expectation that active pai^- 
tlcipation In literacy work or community education yogrammes will 
lead to promotion, better pay and 

teaching profession. We find In some countries, such as Viet-Nam, thy. 
in addition to recognition of the out-of-school educational wyk 
of school-teachers, when promotion or salary adjustments are under 

consideration, an official system of meo-Ss and ^ 

introduced to give public recognition to the school-teachers service 

to the community. 
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In Italy, where a payment Is made for teaching .n adult literacy 
classes but where the monthly salary Is small In comparison with the 
salaries paid to funlor teachers in the elementary schools, the young 
teachers taking the adult literacy classes posMbly view the actual 
honorarium as less Important than the professional credits gained as 
a result of teaching experience In adult education classes. Article 5 of 
the 1953 Scuola Populare Act provides that when a young unenjployed 
school-teacher is engaged to ttke a literacy course for adults, the 
teaching experience shall be evaluated for grading purposes as though 
the teacher were teaching for a full year in an elementary school. 
Since the Improvement in grading marks may materially enhance the 
younx teacher’s chances of obtaining a permanent post In the teaching 
profession, this Indirect reward may be of even greater value to him 
than the actual payment he receives in cash. 



Release from regular school work 

Where school-teachers are required by law to participate In adult 
literacy programmes or community education programmes, one might 
expect that the simplest, most practicable and fairest procedure to 
adopt would be to release the teacher from ordinary duties for fixed 
periods during the day. This release would allow a reasonable time to 
prepare his adult class or, alternatively, compensate him for the burden 
of extra work in adult literacy classes by reducing the load of work he 
undertakes In the elementary school. In practice, however, this pro- 
cedure is possibly the least common of the employment practices 
adopted, and in the few Instances where it has been tried on a 
national scale, it has been abandoned after a short trial. 

In countries In v/hich adult Illiteracy Is a major problem, the rapid 
expansion of elementary school facilities for children is |ust as pressing 
a need as the provision of literacy courses for adults or out-of-school 
youth There is a shortage of trained school-teachers, classes are large 
and the teaching load of school staffs heavy. If certain school-teachers 
are to carry a lighter burden of school-teaching in order to undertrxe 
teaching in adult classes in the evening, then the remaining teachers 
on the staff must carry a heavier teat ng load. These teachers would 
be less than human if they did not resent the position and if they did 
not tend to think that their colleagues taking adult classes were getting 
the best of the bargain. School principals, too, are concerned primarily 
with thG rGsponsIbllltles of the school in the field of child educjitlon. 
They are bound to regard any activities which divert the attention 
or energies of their teachers away from their normal school duties 9s 
being undesirable, unless the responsibility of the school for adult 
literacy work is clearly defined and clearly recognized. 
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L*r:^ald for his teaching duties with adults, unpopular with his 
colleagues who must carry part of his teaching dutlas, and resented by 
his principal who feels that he is shirking his responsibilities in the 
school In order to teach adults, the young teacher fears his future 
career may be handicapped by too active a participation In adult 
literacy work or community education. Moreover, some school prin- 
cipals may be tempted to point to the necessity of releasing teachers 
from school duties for adult education work as a way to excuse all 
v/eaknesses in the running of the school. Under these circumstances 
It is not difficult to see why the release of school-teachers from school 
duties fails to win acceptance, either with inspectors, principals, or 
even the school-teachers themselves. 

In Jordan, for example, rural teachers were allowed time off school 
work to compensate for time devoted to adult education and commun- 
ity development work. Once the supply of school-teachers is adequate 
to meet the requirements of compulsory education for all children 
between 6 and 14 years of age, the practice of releasing teachers from 
some school duties could be resumed. In the meantime, teachers must 
work the full shift in the -chool and undertake educational work in 
the community in their spare time. The Department of Social Welfare 
in Jordan requested that certain teachers be given periods free from 
school duties to assist in the establishment of village co-operatives, 
but were refused on the grounds that the 50,000 children of school 
age seeking admission to the schools made it impossible to reduce the 
teaching load of any of the existing elementary school-teachers. 

In a number of countries, however, the pressure of children seeking 
school places, together with the shortage of school buildings, has led to 
the introduction of a shift system in the schools. Sometimes three 
shifts are organized, each shift having its own staff of teachers. In order 
to fit in several shifts in one day, the period that any single shift spends 
in the school is reduced. This means that some school-teachers may 
be actually spending less time teaching children than would be the 
case in a single-shift school. Governments may well feel that teachers 
released from part of their teaching load in this way could devote this 
free time, or its equivalent, to the teaching of adults without expecta- 
tion of additional payment. 

Few examples remain of school-teachers being freed from school 
duties for short periods during the week, either to undertake prepa- 
rationa! work in connexion with the adult education class they are 
taking, or to lighten the load of school-teaching to compensate for 
additional evening work in the adult literacy programme. There are 
more examples, however, of teachers, particularly specialist teachers, 
taking adult classes during regular school hours. In the Philippines, the 
‘opportunity classes* are frequently taken by a specialist class-room 
teacher in, for example, home science sub|ects, as part of her normal 
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school duties. The programme of such a teacher would include sund- 
ard class>r^m teaching in the school between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. and 
then one hour a day with out*of-schooi youths or adults. 

Monday 4-5 p.m. Dressmaking 

Tuesday 4-5 p.m. Com!?^%iilcatlon skills 

Wednesday 4-5 p.m. Drcss»;iaking 

Thursday 4-5 p.m. Citizenship 

Friday 4-5 p.m. Dressmaking 

The above times are not necessarily fixed and may be adjusted to fit 
In with any vacant period provided for . le teachers assigned to the 
task. It Is Interesting to note that in an article describing the ^oppor- 
tunity classes’, one of the major advantages claimed for the above 
scheme Is that it ‘forestalls the much-feared “extra load” on the teacher 
since her time for teaching falls within the official hours of service’.^ 
In more limited cases, school-teachers are appointed to work full- 
time in adult literacy or community education programmes. Taking the 
Phillpinjnes again as an example, we find the municipality of Dagupan 
City ^converting one position of class-room teacher into an ‘opportunity 
class teacher. This teacher (home science) attends a different school 
each day and takes out-of-schooi youths and young adults in an oppor- 
tunity class. Her daily programme in each school would be: 

8-11 a.m. Dressmaking 

2- 3 p.m. Communications 

3- 4 p.m. Citizenship 

In Italy, a number of school-teachers are also changed from elementary 
school work to full-time work in adult education. A number of teachers 
who have made a major contribution to the work of organizations, 
such as the Unione Nazionale per la Lotta contro I’Analfabetlsmo 
may, on a voluntary basis, be transferred to the organization when the 
expansion of adult and community education work undertaken by 
one of its local centres justifies the action. In such cases, the teacher 
works for a voluntary organization but his salary is still paid by the 
government. His conditions of employment and pension rights are 
deterniincd by the Ministiy of Public Educsition end he cen^ et eny time* 
return to the elemenury school service, without interruption in 
normal salary increments or promotion rights* 

Bxtra payments for adult education work 

There appear to be two possible answers to the question of whether 
or not school-teachers should undertake adult literacy work and corn- 

1. Simon U. Saltztr, 'The opportunity classM of Dagupan City School’, fonfasimm 
Edueoton (Dagupan City, Luzon), p. 2, March 1961. 
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munity education in their spare time In an unpaid voluntary capacity. 
The first is that adult illiteracy is a national problem; that the State 
has the right to expect, and if necessary, to demand that all educated 
citizens co-operate as a patriotic social duty in the campaign to help 
raise the educational levels of their educationally less privileged fellow 
citizens; and that school-teachars, by reason of their education, 
training and experience, represent a social and professional group 
which has an even greater responsibility in this respect than other 
educated sections of the community. 

The second recognizes that the demands of adult literacy and post- 
literacy work place an undue burden upon school-t^ Sers and that If 
circumstances permit, a reasonable payment' should * made for the 
extra work undertaken by school-teachers who take titeracy or post- 
literacy classes in their spare time after normal school hours. The prob- 
lem of mass illiteracy, however, appears too great, the financial 
resources too Ilf sited, to permit payment for ail the classes which 
must be taken if any impression is to be made upon the existing degree 
of illiteracy. It is under these circumsunces that we find countries 
like Viet-Nam dropping the provisions for payment for adult literacy 
work and calling upon school-teachers and all educated Individuals to 
do the work in a voluntary capacity as a public service to the commun- 
ity; we find the Philippines expecting, though not demanding, that 
scwool-teachers should continue to undertake literacy work with 
adults even though it may no longer be possible to pay them the 
moderate allowance which had been paid in the past. 

Possibly the difference between the two points of view is slighter 
than at first appears. Both suggest that it would be more just, and 
possibly more effective, if school-teachers were paid a reasonable 
salaryfor the additional work undertaken in adult and community educa- 
tion. Both imply that it is not possible to do so with thetmandal resources 
available, and that under these circumstances the State is Justified in call- 
ing upon school-teachers to undertake the task in a voluntary capacity. 

In Madagascar, where teachers are expected to undertake literacy 
teaching on a voluntary basis, the actual practice varies from province 
to province, and in certain provinces the teachers are paid a fee for 
adult eduation work which varies according to the financial resources 
of the individual provincial government. There appears to be little 
doubt that whenever the financial resources available to the govern- 
ment for the na >nal literacy campaign are reasonably adequate, the 
principle of paying school-teachers for the adult literacy classes which 
they teach during out-of-school hours is accepted, even though in 
many cases the payment may be token. 

In both the United Arab Republic and Italy, teachers are paid a 
fixed and regular sum for the teaching work they undeitake with adult 
classes, in Thailand. w« again find that school-teachers are paid for 
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ttking literacy and community education classes. The method adopted 
bears some resemblance to the praalce In the United Arab Republic. 
Classes are arranged by the amphur or district officer who Is respon- 
sible to the elementary education officer at the changwad or provincial 
level. The teachers for literacy classes, or continuing education classes 
for adults, are selected from the ranks of qualified or experienced 
elementary school-teachers, although non-teachers may give individual 
lectures in the general mass education programme. If one literacy 
class Is organ.^ucd in the village, the selected teacher is responsible for 
both administration and teaching. If two classes are arranged, one 
teacher is responsible for the administration of the programme and 
also teaches a class, while the second class is taken by another teacher. 
If tliree or more classes are organized, one selected teacher acts as 
principal and administrator of the programme, all the teaching being 
undertaken by other teachers. Both administrator and teachers will 
be paid for the extra duties. The amount paid for the adult education 
cluses varies greatly between city and country. In the country districts 
where costs of living are lower, a sum of 120 bahts (|6) per month 
is paid for teachers concerned with literacy and posr-literacy classes 
for adults. In the city the payment is mo. j than double, being 250 bahts 
(112.50) a month. 

In Venezuela, teachers for t« e adult literacy classes (including 
school-teachers) are paid for their work out of allocations in national, 
regional and ocal government budgets, earmarked for the literacy 
campaign. These resources are insufficient to meet all requirements. 
Both school-teachers and others who have mastered the skills of 
teaching reading and writing to adults will assist ?n tl.e campaign in a 
voluntary capacity, in addition to any tead Ing for which they are paid. 
Literacy teache.^s, whether qualified school-teachers or not, who are 
employed as teachers In a recognized community literacy centre are 
paid a monthly honorarium of |4S. It should be noted that while any 
literate person can participate as a teacher in the l*teracy programme of 
Venezuela after simple training, only qualified school-teachers and 
specialist staff are used in the more advanced post-literacy class work 
In the cultural extension centres, popular culture centres or women’s 
training centres, established throughou't the country as part of the 
over-all facilities for adult education. 

The literacy programme In Ecuador Is operated with the assistance 
of primary school-teachers who take classes in the evenings after 
school hours. Past experience with voluntary workers as literacy 
teachers has proved disappointing. As a result, all teachers are now 
^id a sum of 200 suc. es (approximately $10) a month under the terms 
of the ten-year plan which came Into operation in 1963. 

VVherever it is accepted policy to pay a fee for part-time teaching 
In adult literacy classes, the prevailing practice is to pay a regular sum 
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per class session or per month. In some cases the incentive principle 
is applied to encourage teachers to work carefully, thoroughly and 
conscientiously with their adult students, l.e., the payment varies 
according to the number of students who successfully complete their 
studies. Sometimes part of the payment is received in the form of a 
regular monthly salary for the teaching work, and an additional sum 
is paid at the end of the course according to the number of students 
passing the final examination. This method has been tried in Cairo, 
where school-teachers taking adult literacy classes are paid £2-£3 a 
month, plus an additional £1 for each successful student. 

in Peru the practice is to pay only according to results. During 1963, 
for example, there were 5,000 literacy centres operating In Peru under 
the control of teachers who were paid 100 Peruvian soles for every 
adult enrolled at the centre who learned to read and write within a 
period of six months. Payment to the teacher was in two parts: dO per 
cent of the estimated total for the year was paid in July, and the balance 
at the end of the year when the final results were clear. 



Nature and hours of work 

The payment made to school-teachers for the extra hours spent in 
teaching adult literacy classes varies considerably from country to 
country, although even in the most generous cases the pay.ment 
represents little more than a token reward for the work done. How- 
ever, the question of payment represents only one aspect of the condi- 
tions of employment. Equally important is the question of the duties 
expected of the teacher and the preparation time needed to perform 
them effectively. 

As with the practice of payment, here also there is considerable 
variation from one country to another. In Peru, the literacy coi ,es 
extend over a period of six months. The course involves two hours, 
five days a week for six months. For post-literacy work and for general 
adult education activities, Peru Is estaolishing civic centres for literacy 
education for adults which are placed In charge of a team of six lecturers, 
each specializing in a particular subject, e.g., domestic science, handi- 
craft, recreation, general education, etc. In these centres, the wcrk 
rotates, so that each teacher takes charge of the centre for two hours 
a week only, even though the centre is open for six nights a week. 

in Venezuela, the position is much the same with a six-month liter- 
acy course of 240 hours of class work, based upon 1 hour classes. 
When programmes are handled by volunteer leaders (legionarios alfo’- 
betizadores and legionarios cMcos, town and rural teachers, Gardia 
naclonal), greater flexibility is possible. Normally, however, ten hours 
of class work a week are arranged, except in miliury establishments 
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•nd special public Institutions where up to four hours may quite 
^ily be spent each day In literacy tuition and the course Is completed 
In ”1* months. In these cases, however, the teaching is 

provided by full-time staff rather than by elementary school-teachers 
working on a part-tlm.i basis. 

In some countries, the adult literacy campaign Is based upon three 
stages: the mass antl-illlteracy course, the first literacy course, and the 
continuation literacy course. The first stage, as its name indicates, is a 
short. Intensive mass education campaign aimed at arousing the Interest 
^the Illiterate and femlllarizing him with the alphabet and a simple 
l« c reading voabulary. All the literate people in the community, 
including schoolchildren, are encouraged to participate and help the 
new learners, especially in the first part of the literacy programme. In 
some ewes, school-teachers do not undertake the direct teaching 
themselves but instead train volunteers to teach the illiterates. 

It is necessary to add that the teachers are not only involved in 
teaching adults, but also in some cultural activities for new literates, 
such as reading circles where they can continue studies and reading 
under more informal circumstances. Here again, the leader of the 
riding circle is often a local school-teacher. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount of time and work teachers devote to informal educational 
activities of this type, but it is clear that in a number of instances they 
may be ^th time-consuming and onerous. No payment is generally 

made, of course, for these services. It is the teacher’s contribution to 
his community. 



In Madagascar, the original literacy courses which were taken by 
elementary school-teachers on a voluntary basis involved seventeen 
lessons of one hour’s duration each. One lesson per week was given 
to each class, but the voluntary teacher normally took two classes a 
week, one slightly more advanced than the other. With the formation 
of the Commissariat G^n4ral i I’Animation Rurale and the reorgani- 
zation of adult education services in the rural areas, the stress was 
placed more upon practical subjects, such as animal husbandry, intro- 
duction of new crops, sanitation and re-aflforestatlon, rather than upon 
iteracy as an aim In itself. The formal teaching of reading and writing 
Is no longer considered sufficient, so time is also devoted to general 
subjects, such « family life and civic institutions. As a result, the length 
of courses had to be increased. However, much of the educational 
work does not take the form of class-room Instruction but is carried 
out in a less formal manner. 

In Thailand, it is the elementary school-teacher who is called upon 
to take the main responsibility for teaching in adult literacy and con- 
tinuing education claues, but he is paid for the extra teaching work. 
Litertcy classes are planned on the basis of sessions of two hours each 
day for six days a week, spread over six months of the year. The con- 
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An advanced evening class at the Workers’ Cultural Association. Many 
evening literacy teachers take on economics ar.rl politics classes during the day. 



A literacy class for adults in Boreko, Guinea. 
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tinuing eduation courses, which are at a post-literacy level, require 
the teacher to teach for ten hours a week, but are spread over a year 
instead of six months. The literacy courses include reading, writing, 
citizenship and simple vocational or craft instruction, this last occupying 
about 30 per cent of the course. 

In Viet-Nam, there are two main courses in the literacy programme. 
The first is the literacy course which includes the teaching of reading 
and writing, and possibly arithmetic and general education. It lasts 
six months and involves .wo hours' instruction a night, five to six 
nights of the week. The second course is called a continuing education 
class and is a post-literacy course which covers more advanced reading, 
writing and arithmetic, as well as civics and general education. The 
course takes nine months, in Ecuador, literacy class sessions last for 
1 ^ hours a night, six nights a week. The class calendar is flexible and 
adjusted to the pattern of the life of the social group. In agricultural 
areas, classes are temporarily suspended during periods of intense 
seasonal agricultural activity. Each provincial inspector presents a 
time-table for his own province, but whatever the local variations in 
timing, each programme arranges for classes to be held on at least 
200 d i/s of the year. Courses therefore involve not less than 300 hours 
of instruction. 



Other types of employment 

The above examples outline the conditions under which school- 
teachers are employed in the literacy and immediate post-1 itera<^.y 
courses, the payment they receive, if any, and the hours they are 
expected to work. It must be recognized, however, that these ^.xam- 
ples form only part of the contribution that school-teachers ''.take to 
the education of adults. Much community education with adults takes 
a less formal character than the straight literacy and ;^ost-literacy 
classes. There is the work which school-teachers do in connexion 
with libraries, reading circles, discussion groups, rad’ j and television, 
and parent-teacher associations; there is supervisic.t of home projects 
undertaken by school students in association with their parents; there 
is participation in the work of the neighbourhe^sd or village councils; 
there are responsibilities for liaison and co-operation with specialists 
from government departments concerned with community develop- 
ment, such as departments of agriculture and health: and there is the 
teaching work in more advanced adult education classes, covering 
civics and liberal or vocational education for adults. Some examples of 
these diverse informal activities will be examined later. 

In a number of countries, arrangements for follow-up work with 
the new literates is centred in reading circles, libraries and educational 
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centres. These circles need z leader or director to guide the group- 
reading and discussion, or to supervise and organize the programme 
and activities of the centre. In Italy, senior elementary school-teachers 
are placed in charge of so-called ‘reading centres’ which today show 
signs of developing into quite impressive community centres for edu- 
cational work with adults and out-of-school youth. These centres 
remain open at least three nights a week and the directors are paid a 
modest sum per month for the extra duties Involved in taking charge 
of the centre. 

Much of the work is undertaken on a voluntary basis. Some of it can 
be done as a normal part of the day-to-day work in the school and does 
not necessarily involve extra work in out-of-school hours. Some of the 
work will be paid for, though the nature of the payment will differ 
from country to country and possibly according to the amount of work 
involved. But taken over all, the calls upon the services of teachers In 
connexion with adult and community education are varied and demand- 
ing. 



The contribution of non-teachers 

Even where the practice of depending upon school-teachers is part of 
accepted government policy, it cannot be assumed that school-teachers 
are being expected to take full responsibility, either for the eradication 
of Illiteracy or for the general education of adults. In practically ail 
cases other literate and educated members of society are being asked 
to play a part in the plan. In feet, it is virtually impossible for any 
country faced with a major problem of mass illiteracy to solve it on the 
basis of the part-time efforts of school-teachers alone. 

In the new campaign against illiteracy being v^aged by the Commis- 
sariat G6n6ral 3t (’Animation Rurale in Madagascar, the bulk of the 
teaching work is being undertaken at present by literate members of 
the rural community who are not necessarily members of the teaching 
profession. Part of the plan provides for giving rural instructors or 
teachers some understanding of adult education methods, so that they 
can take the lead in adult and community education. However, the 
training programme, aimed at producing 10,000 Instructors for the 
rural schools over a ten-year period has just begun, and in 1963 there 
were no more than 100 trained Instructors working in the rural 
villages. The basis of the literacy campaign, therefore, is what has been 
termed the ‘tax on knowledge’. It is expected that all who are educated 
will participate in the campaign as teachers and will thus help to share 
the educational advantages they possess with their educationally less 
privileged fellow citizens. School-teachers participating In the literacy 
campaign in a voluntary capacity do so as members of this educated 
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6litc rather than as members of the teaching profession. This need to 
call upon all educated people to cc'operate in national adult literacy 
campaigns is not limited to those countries where planning and execu^ 
tion of the literacy campaign is che responsibility of a ministry other 
than the Ministry of Education. Frequently, a specified department of 
the Ministry of Education has the responsibility for implementing the 
literacy campaign. It is also a common practice to call upon the services 
of literate members of the community, even in programmes which 
depend essentially upon school-teachers. 

In Venezuela, where the Ministry of Education is actively connected 
with the over-all plan for adult and community education, some 
200,000 volunteers, other than school-teachers, had participated in th» 
literacy campaign between 1958 and 1963. Without their assistance in 
the initial mass stage of the literacy programme, it would not have 
been possible to reduce the level of illiteracy from 38.4 per cent in 
1958 to less chan 13 per cent today. In Peru in 1963, the Ministry of 
Education appealed to all social institutions and private individuals 
to help in the literacy campaign by teaching at least one person to read 
and write during the year. In the same year, the ministry in Peru was 
operating 5,000 literacy centres run by professional school-teachers 
who devoted two hours a night for five nights of the week over a 
six-month period. In addition, a number of smaller centres operated 
during the week-end. Professional school-teachers are appointed as 
directors of the literacy centres and often receive assistance from 
educated members of the community who are not school-teachers in 
daily life. 



The modern trend 

The national plan for the elimination of adult illiteracy in Ecuador can 
also be taken as representative of similar tendencies. The operation 
of the present national plan is recent and of special interest because 
its provisions represent a synthesis based upon much experience and 
experimentation. 

The main characteristics of the Ecuadorian plan can be summarized 
as follows. 

1, Adult literacy and community education is to be integrated into 
the genera! educational structure of the country. Responsibility 
for the plan is vested in the Ministry of Education and a special 
Department of Adult Education within the ministry is responsible 
for the implementation of the programme. 

2. The literacy campaign is planned as a ten-year effort, but literacy^ 
is not being treated in isolation. It is seen as merely the first stage 
in a comprehensive programme of adult and community education. 
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The programme is planned in three stages: (a) literacy and imme- 
diate post-literacy instruction; (b) primary education modified to 
meet adult needs: and (c) vocational education, modified secondary- 
school education, extension and work with maladjusted young 
people. 

3. it is recognized that training for adult education work is essential 
for the success of any literacy campaign. Ail those selected as teach- 
ers for literacy classes and modified primary education must go 
through a short intensive training course covering: (a) organization 
of adult education centres; (b) publicity and enrolment; (c) class 
use of the prescribed reading primers as laid down in the official 
Handbook for Teachers; (d) the psychology and learning habits of 
adults; and (e) appropriate teaching methods. Even more compre- 
hensive training courses are provided for school inspectors and 
adult education supervisors who will be responsible for co-ordinat- 
ing the work, for selecting and training the teachers and for super- 
vision of the programme. At present, there is no provision within 
the curriculum of the teacher-training institutions for training in 
adult and community education, but plans are being made to intro- 
duce a special programme on adult education for the graduating 
classes of teacher-training schools. 

4 . The decision has been *v'ade to depend mainly upon the part-time 
services of elementary ^chool-teschers. The reasons for the deci- 
sions are simple enough. School-teachers, it is claimed, can be 
trained for work with adults in a minimum time and they are located 
in every village throughout the country. Teachers are, moreover, 
already receiving a salary which, even if low, is adequate, and all 
that is required is extra duty pay for literacy work instead of the 
living wage which would be necessary if adult literacy work and 
community education pro^ *ammes were to be handled by full- 
time fundamental education workers. 

5. School-teachers taring literacy courses or follow-up courses are to 
be paid a fee for t ie extra work at the rate of 200 sucre** ($10) a 
month. The extra vork will be about 36 to 40 hours* teaching a 
month. This does i ot mean that voluntary teachers will not be 
encouraged but merely that their efforts will be subsidiary to the 
organized empioymeit of qualified school-teachers. 

6. School-teachers are deeply involved in the literacy programme and 
adult education courses, both as teachers and as directors of literacy 
centres. This, howevo.r, is during out-of-$chooi hours and is not 
necessarily related to the teaching given to children in the schools. 
Nevertheless, the schools, and therefore the school-teachers, are 
involved in community plans in the form of participati n in miscella- 
neous community projects working through parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and in co-operation with the Allanza Para el Progreso and 
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Other government and international agencies. The literacy and 
community development programmes are not yet closely related, 
but the fact that the school through its teachers is becoming 
increasingly responsible for adult literacy and adult education, and 
is concerned with certain aspects of community development, may 
indicate a gradual trend towards the concept of the community 
school. 



The nature and scope of national plans 

Although each plan varies materially in scope and intention according 
to local conditions and experience, it is possible to discern general 
trends as reflected in the official plans or ordinances, or revealed 
through modifications and extensions of the plans which have occurred 
over the years as the result of greater experience. These trends can be 
discussed briefly under the following headings; (a) a trend away from 
the simple direct literacy campaign to the establishment of a perma- 
nent structure of adult and community education; (b) the move 
towards the integration of adult education within the framework of 
the national education system and the over-all national education plan; 
(c) the trend towards greater dependence upon schcol-teachers for the 
implementation of the plans; (d) the emergency of the ‘community 
school’ concept; (e) the need to relate adult and community education 
more closely to community development and national social and devel- 
opment plans, and changes in incentives to adult illiterates. 



From //fe^iicy campaigns to community development 

Any examination of national programmes concerned with the education 
of adults which covers the last twenty years (and a number of countries 
have literacy programmes for adults going back to 1940 or earlier) 
will reveal a fairly uniform evolution from a pattern of simple campaigns 
aimed at teaching illiterate adults to read and write, to the gradual 
but widespread acceptance of the view that adult and community 
education must be a permanent feature of the educational system of the 
country, and that organized opportunities for the continuing education 
of adults at all levels must be introduced as quickly as poss'^'le. The 
new literacy programme in the United Arab Republic refleas the gulf 
between the thinking on adult education, which existed in 1940, and 
the attitudes of today based on twenty years of research and re- 
thinking. As late as 1960, the literacy campaign in Madagascar was 
concerned simply with teaching adults to read and write. Since 1962, 
the programme has broadened to include education on family life. 
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civics, cooperatives, health and practical agricultural subjects. It Is 
increasingly recognized that even after the Immediate problem of 
adult illiteracy Is overcome, educational programmes foi adults at all 
levels must be continued and, as resources become available, be 
extended rather than diminished. In the same way, the new programme 
in Ecuador re-emphasizes that the literacy campaign is not an aim in 
itself but represents only the first step in the establishment of a broad 
and permanent programme of education for adults. 



Integration 



The educational needs of adults are not limited to simple instruct on 
in reading and writing. Literacy Is an inseparable part of the education 
of adults — It is only a beginning, sometimes even a necessary follow- 
up of oral education and animation. Plans must provide for the conti- 
nuing educatior li needs of adults, and therefore adi^it and community 
education must become a permanent and integrated section within 
the national education system. 



Dependen :e upon sc^^ml-teachers 

Again, tl-e trend towards greater dependence upon school-teachers 
for the impiementation of literacy campaigns and community edu- 
cation programmes can be traced, if we examine national literacy 
programmes as they have evolved over the years. The Viet-Namese 
program 3 was originally based upon the literacy campaign organized 
by tlie Directortite of ropular and Private Education. No special 
mention was made in the original plan of the use of school-teachers. 
Naturally, school-teachers were employed, but only as nr<embers of 
the literate and educated ^lite of the community ’•ather than of the 
teaching profession. The more recent development In the Viet-Namese 
programme has been the evolution of the community school approach 
which depends foi its implementation upon the school-teachers in the 
elementary sthooE. This development does not replace the work of the 
Diiectorate of Popular and Private Education and does not bypass the 
contribution made by literate or educated individuals who are not 
professional school-teachers. The growing importance of the commun- 
ity school in Viet-Nam and the contribution of the teachers to adult 
literacy and general community education programmes with adults 
does, however, reflect an ever-increasing dependence of the State on 
the contribution of school-teachers. 

In Thailand, as in several other countries, from 1954 until 1961 or 
1962, full-time workers In fundamental education were heavily relied 
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upon. TUFEC, the Thailand-Unesco Fundamental Education Centre, 
was created in 1954. it was assumed that teams of fundamental educa- 
tion workers would undertake the literacy programme which would 
be broad in scope and closely related to community development pro- 
jects. Earlier, the simple literacy campaigns had been carried out by 
school-teachers, by 1963. the plan to use fundamental education teams 
had been modified, and with the establishment ofTURTEP(Thailand- 
Unesco Rural Teacher Training Project), the literacy and community 
education programmes in Thailand are more dependent than ever 
upon the contribution of rural school-teachers. A similar structure 
exists in Jordan and Ecuador, as well as in Venezuela and Peru. 



Community education through the common^" school 

The emergency of the concept of the community school has already 
been examined with reference to experimental work in this field in 
Viet-Nam and Jordan. It is the Philippines experience, however, which 
throws most fight on both the possibilities and the limitations of the 
'community school" in the field of adult literacy and adult education. 
The implications of the community school indicate that the respon- 
sibdity for the planning and implementation of adult and community 
education programmes at the village level falls directly upon the school 
and school-teachers. However, we are concerned with trends, as 
revealed in national plans, ft is sufficient to point out that most of the 
countries being studied have been experimenting with adult literacy 
and community education for the last fifteen to twenty years or more, 
whereas experiments in the community school approach are relatively 
recent. The Tan-An Fundamental Education Centre in Viet-Nam 
started turning out rural school-teachers trained in the community 
school approach in 1957, and the adoption of a similar training pro- 
gramme in all Viet-Namese teachers* training colleges was not intro- 
duced until 1962-63. A similar time lapse is revealed in Thailand when 
TURTEP was founded in 1956. Programmes for training teachers for 
community education were set up in most of the teacher-training 
institutions in 1963. In Jordan, the Hawara-irbid Rural Teacher- 
Training College was established in 1955. Its methods were adopted by 
the second (though older) rural teachers’ training college in 1956 or 
1957 and by ail teachers’ training colleges in Jordan in 1962-63. 

in several countries, especially in areas where compulsory primary 
education has been introduced, it becomes very important to secure 
the support and participation of the community, it is for this reason 
that teachers are increasingly being used to carry out community 
education courses; that headmasters of schools are often serving as 
honorary community education advisers; that schools are used as 
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community centres; that curricular and extra-curricular activities 
of the school are oriented towards community development; and that 
the teaching of methods of adult education and community develop- 
ment figure increuingly in the curricula of teacher-training Institu- 
tions. 
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Conclusions 



In this study, an attempt has been made to analyse the varying prac- 
tices and experiences of a number of countries which have experimen- 
ted fairly widely in recent years with the training and employment 
of school-teachers for adult literacy work and community education. 
Such an analysis should throw light on the effectiveness or otherwise 
of the different policies and procedures adopted. 

Generally speaking, the problem of providing teaching personnel 
for adult education and literacy has been approached in the past by 
two somewhat opposed methods. The first consists in using existing 
teachers and other er perts on a voluntary, part-time or profes- 
sional basis, and the second in training special adult educators or literacy 
experts who come to constitute a special section of the teaching 
profession. 

This raises the question of knowing whether there is such a profes- 
sion as that of adult educator or whether adult education, literacy 
and continuing education are, in fact, a field for many types of experts: 
linguists, language teachers, primary teachers, sociologists, economists, 
technicians, technologists, skilled workers, doctors, political scientists, 
psychologists, etc. Of course, the experience gathered in a number of 
countries shows that there are many intermediate stages between 
these two extremes. 

The present need for a new world-wide approach to adult education 
implies new ways of providing necessary staff for continuing education, 
professional training of adults, functional literacy, etc. 

These different methods point to the need to increase the number 
of persons capable of taking a more efficient part in literacy and adult 
education programmes. Therefore it is necessary to mobilize intellec- 
tual forces and to train personnel for large adult education and literacy 
programmes. 

While the most urgent task is the mobilization of large numbers of 
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people, the role of the school-teacher should at no time be under- 
estimated, for he combines many valuable assets. He has the educational 
background and training in the basic principles of pedagogy and, 
perhaps most important of all, he possesses a highly developed sense 
of his calling — of his role in the future of the community and of his 
country. Taking into consideration the shortage in many countries 
of people having pedagogical training, it can be assumed that school- 
teachers will be called upon to play a proninent role even if they can’t 
be expected to satisfy all needs or to cover all fields. Because they 
teach children, school-teachers have a particularly easy access to 
parents. Discussions with uneducated pare its provide teachers with 
an insight into the problems of illiterate adults and ' /ith a basis for 
developing teaching methods especially suited to the needs of adults. 
Moreover, this contact with adults makes the teaching of children easier 
as it helps children and parents to become aware of the importance 
of education. Sch>:>of-teachers are also well aw&re of the needs of the 
community and are eager to help in solving lot only educational, 
but economic, human and social problems in their environment. 

Appropriate training is in most cases a necessity for those taking 
part in literacy and adult education. School-teachers clearly have an 
advantage over those who have never taught in that "hey have pedagog- 
ical training and class-room experience. This combination of training 
and exp erience lends itself well to being adapted to the particular needs 
of teaching adults. On the other hand, teachers who are accustomed to 
teaching children and who receive no training for aduli literacy teach- 
ing, or who do not adapt their methods to the exigene'es of teaching 
adults are at a disadvantage. Adults differ from children in their psy- 
chology, level of experience, approach to learning and their responsi- 
bilities. These differences impose on the teacher the necessity to adopt 
other methods to create the necessary atmosphere for learning in his 
work with adults, ^''‘w and more efficient pedagogical knowledge, 
techniques and methods are necessary. 

This book has attempted to show, with examples, some possible 
ways to provide the persor' lel required and to train them for meeting 
present needs in adult education in the world. It is hoped that this 
book will stimulate the elaboration of new solutions and will contri- 
bute to increasing the participation of teachers in a new field of his- 
torical importance. 
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